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Overview of IRhn Instruetidrial Iritervehtibri Research 



ever a six-year period, the Institute for Research on Learning 
Disabilities (IRtD) at the University of Minnesota has conducted 
research bri issues in the assej^meht and identification of learning 
disabled students. ' Althbugh initial IRLD studies' concentrated on the 
types bf assessment devices being used and the differences between 
learning disabled students and other students, our findings pointed to 
the need to examine instructional interventions being used with 
learning disabled students, as well as with non-handicapped students, 
and the relationship between assessment information collected or> 
students and instructional interventions. 

' "^is report describes the results of IRhB. studies thlt prbvide 
information oh instructional intervention in tbday's schools, 
especially as they relate to students who are receiving special 
edti[eatiori s^-vices. * Findings frbm separate studies have been 
integrated to address majbr issues arid to produce recomniendations for 
jsractice that are based bri research results. The studies from which 
the firidirigs arid recdmmeridatidris were derived used a variety of 
methbdblbgies. Included among these were: ^* 

• Surveys and interviews 

• Cdmparative studies 

• Instructional time observatix)ns 

• Test reviews 

• Experimental comparisdris 

• Intervention studies 
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Highlights of Major Findings 

The major questidhs that we asked and the majdr findings are 
presented here in very brief form. Implications of the findings for 
practice are discussed in Chapter 2. Details of the evidence that 
supports the findings are presented in Chapters 3-6, Information on 
:|he data sources and specific research procedures are presented in 
Chapter 7 . 

lastrttctiori Prior_td Referral 

1. What is the nature of a typical instructional ^ day? 

a. Most instructional time is allocated to academic 
activities, particularly reading and math. _ However, 
only about one-half of the school day is instructional 
time; Ihe other Half is taken by recess, lunch, physical 
^education, ate. 

b. Students spend most of their instruetibhal time within 
entire grbUp structures arid wbrkirig with readers, other 
media, workbooks, or worksheets. 

c. teacher activity most ofteri involves making rib response 
to the observed student arid beirig located sittirig or 
standing amdrig studerits. - r 

d. Students engage iri active academic respdridiri9 (e.g., 
readingj writing) fdr a very ^mall amdurit of time^ 
which is approximately equal ^to the amount of time 
spent in inappropriate responding (e.g. ^ looking 
around, working on an inappropriate tas-k) . Most time 
is spent in task management responses (e.g., waiting, 

.'■listening, raising hand). ^ 



e . The nature of instruction and student responding 
varies greatly among students ; some students have 
much greater opportunities to make active academic 
responses than others. 

2. What is the nature of. a typical iristructiorial day for 
students at differerit levels of academic competence? 

„ The nature of instruction and most student responses do 
riot differ ambrig students at differerit levels of 
teacher-perceived academic competence. Studerits rated 
high iri academic competericedb. tend to engage in academic 
talk rribre thari studerits rated low irtaeademic cbmpetence. 
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What is the nature of a tyjDieal ihstruetidrial day for 
students at different levels of behavioral eompetehce? 

a. No differences in times allocated tovaribus 
ihstrUctibrial groupings and teacher locations 
the classroom occur for students at different 
teacher-jDerceived behavioral cbmjDeterice, 

b. Students perceived by their teachers to be low in 
behavioral competence ehaage in more. ihaj3j3rbj3ri ate 
behavior arid receive more disapproval from their 
teachers. 

What is the nature of a typical readirig period for students 
in different reading groups? ^ 

a. Across al] reading groups* most students receive 
instruction in small groups with their teachers among 
them during a. typical reading period. They use readers 
and worl^books most often; teacher-student discussions 
seldomly occur. The teacher makes direct teaching 
responses toward a student for about 20% of a typical 
reading period. 

b. Qri the average, students engage in active reading (oral 

and silent) for only 10 minutes of a scheduled 

120-minote reading period. Active academic responses 
overall are made for only half as much time as are 
jDassive^ task mariagemerit responses. ' 

c. TheLStuderit 's reading group plaeemerit does make some 
difference in the nature of iristruetibri received, tow 
group students, in general ^ receive. less teacher 
lecture iristructibri^_mbre individual irictructibri, arid 
more teacher approval . 

d. High^ middle^ arid low readirig group studerits do riot 
differ in their total active academic respdridirig times 
(about 20 minutes). However^ middle group studerits 

do engage in more writing thari low group studerits^ arid 
low group students engage in more reading aloud than 
both middle and high group students. 

e. Low group students engage in active academic, responses 
more often when under direct teacher supervision. 

What interventions do regular educators try before referring 
a student? 

a. Classroom teachers use several typical classroom 

teaching techniques to assist a student having academic 
or behavioral problems. 
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b. Ihterventions thait are tried prior to referral are 
not implemented systematically, 

6. Can positive changes be made in typical classroom teaching 
techniques? 

a. Active academic responding time can be doubled by 
providing. the teacher with workshoDS or feeuback on ways 
to increase students' academic responding rimes, 

b. Referral rates can be reduced and teachers* attitudes 
regarding problem students changed by providing ongoing 
cpnsul tation en -instructional changes. 

Individualized Edfcicational Plans flEPs) 

7. When is the lEP written? 

a. The development of the lEP is one of the most frequently 
mentioned steps in school assessment practices; the 
development of plans varies according to educators' 
input, time, 'arid Ideation^ 

b. lEPs typically are written within one ye^r for most 
eligible students. ^ 

8. What irifo.mation is collected and used to develop the lEP? 

a. Oata collected by school psychologists for program 
planning often are not the data found most useful by 
classroom teachers. 

b. Teachers of learning disabled students indicate that 
results from formal tests are most influential in_ 
determining students* long-term goa^s, whereas irifdrmal 
techniques, particularly observation, are used 
primarily in establishing short-term goals. 

c; Stibjective teacher evaluation has the most influence 
oh daily instruction; consul tat ibri with previous 
teachers, parents, or other te^im mgttibers is of. 
secondary importarice. 

Interventions for Special Needs Studerits 

9. To what extent are regular education teachers prepared to 
deal with special education students in their classrooms? 

a. Most classroom teachers believe they have not been 
adequately trained to teach special needs students 
iri their mainstream classrooms. 

b. Recently trained teachers express more positive 
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attitddes aboat their preparation for handling 
special needs students than do teachers traih<?^ 
over 10 years ago. 



10. What kinds of .fntervehtibhs do teachers prefer for students 
exhibiting different classroom behaviors? - 

Regardless cf student behavior, teachers prefer to be 
involved in the plahhinq and implementa*:fbri of 
appropriate classroom interventions, 

11. What is the nature of ihstructioh for students bhe_month ' 
before, one inbnth after, and two mbr^ths after ah lEP is 
written? 



a. No consistent trends are evideni: in instructibh as a 
result of the referral^ evaluation^ and plapement 
process. 

b. Although instructional changes qeherally are observed 
initially^ these changes often disappear two months 
after the writing of the lEP. 



c. Observed changes in students^ classroom experiences 
generally do not affect students' responding " 
behaviors . ! 

I 

laterA^tiohs for bn Studehts ■ 

I 

12. What level of service and student-teacf/er ratio are most 
eommon in Lf3 instruction'^ 

a. Most in students receive part time direct instruction 
from a resburce room teacher. 

b. More LD students are placed in full-time spet^l 
educatibnsettings than.are placed in mbnitbring or 
cbhsultatibri service delivery modes. 

c. teachers providing .indirect service a?-e respbhsible fbr 
twice the numtjer bf students as those teachers providing 
direct instruction. 

13. How much time devoted to academic and nbh-academic areas? 

a. LD teachers most often pnovide academic instruction 
in reading or math. 

b. The amount of time devoted to academic and non-academic 
areas varies for individual students. 



c. Spelling instruction most often is considered 

supplemental, while instruction in other academic areas 

lo 



1^ split more evenly between renl dc^^T^ent 
suppieSiental worir ; 

14; Wfiat are the critical ^^ntb'rz ebh'sidered when developing 
intervention^? 

a; Sij^^ective rather . than .objecfive data primarily 
•j^ed in ^ntervehtroh pi anhi hq . 

b, 'jtudeht characteristic;/! rather than fa.rDily.or tichoo' 
information are considered most important', ir naS^'^nq 
decisions about the components T3f students' prog'^a'^s. 

15, How a»^e chahqgs in students' inst'^uct-'onal ciroqrams 
character i zed? 

a. Teachers most often c'^ianoe materials, methods, s*' 
motivational strategies for students. 

♦ 

b. Tearhe?^s seldom chanoe the instrustioria^ proo'^^''«s o^ 
students . 



16. What strategies are used and Fje^^e/ed to be ef^esti/e 
students? 



Inst rue 1 1 ona 1 mater 1 al s se ' es ted by 1:*^ teas'^e^'s d ^ *^e'' 

as a function of academic area and level o^ the s'ljde^'t 
teaching methods and rr^^stivational strateq^es do 
differ for ele^ientary and secondary students, 

Wor!^ on specific s^'^iTls within acade^^'c areas ar,d 
practice are the most comnonly used teach^h^ methods. 

Instruct ion a 1 procedures cons idered to be effect 1 ve 
differ for specific academi^ areas; structured.^tas^: 
analysis) sHIls teachinq frequentV i> ideht^^Ted as 
an effective proced^^re. 

Instruct 1 ohal materials and procedures viewed as 
effective IB student's also are vle^^^ed as e^^ect'/e 
for other special educatior» students, 

Although hot jsed very often, strat^liel that *n/s'/e 
-students In se"'ect1ng instr»jctioha^ actlvUles 
teache-'S. in cQhtihubusly. rry-jnltO'^ing student _i)e^^O'~^a'' ce 
see^n to be effective w^tn resource rccr' stude.n-ts. 



17, «hat_is the nature of 1hstf.ctioh fo< LO st^de'^^ts csrpa-e^^ to 
regu'^a'' education students? 

a. There are no differences in ti^-e a*^ -seated to 

instruction for LO ar^d non-LH studer^ts. ^^O'ln^ve'", t^e-^e 
are significant differences the t/^J-e 5^ 
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inrii /id'j^i /n-^truction T 3^ rrii ri ) . arid ^bbut 3 t^Te^: as 

'^>»^'pit'r d *; f f erentes . i n the nature of in-Lti^ijct ion tHer'f^ 
^''e no /II f f e^ences In the tbt^l acadg^^c . resbond i h;;g 
ti'^e of LO and 'nbh-Ln_stur!eht^^ wHirH totaH.bnV/ a'lo-jt 
'"o '^'injt^s during I 390*Tfi h'jte. cc^'tool day . ^O'W^ ver , 
rhe^'e are jb^-e di e'^ence^ in the t/pe of a^'i-i'T^ic 
''e^::)ord ■ rfj . 

'.n _ > t jde''-. t i st^ehd nore t^-'^-e engaged ;h rea^^'' ^^ aloij^, 
ta.^S'ihg 'ibbut ■ an^dentc'^ > p"' ay ing acade^^"*: garr;*?!:, and 
a'/^jh'^ arid ai^swerlnT qije^tions than do non-Lr; ^^tudents, 
wti ■ e ncin-i.n student's '>end •^>ore t^?^e engaged in writ^nq 
t a n d 0 0 s t j d en t s , 

J ''i' t " jc t ' on Veoe-zed by LO stude'^t'^- *n the resource 
roc^^ and '*n the "^a ' rst'^eari c-assrocr^ diff^^rs In seve'^a^ 
**ays: ^'u-^t^^r^ they ras^e ^eyer<jl 

a':ade^:ir •^esponie': for qr eater ^5ro<5ort ions of ti*^-^ * 
• r thP '^es'ojr'^e •'oon^ ^>}r\r\q ^e^'j^ar classro^ tlr^'^f, 
-LO <ind ron-LO students receive si'^-'i^a^ Inst^'uct •'ion a-nd 
enoa'je >r airv^^nt'T o^ a'^ade^^r-^ tas<^ T).ana'5e^^nt , 

a*--^ ■' naoo'^op'^ ■ aie '^esDond^ no, 

^ ^- (J. j'' ^ c ^ '= ''^ ^ ^ r *^ i 0 n ^ 0 S ^ > d e**! t * ^ d * f e e n t. 

'c-^5»r^"^ d^*'fe^encc^> s-e to e ^ s t • n ^ n t. t o t ' o n 

as a *"-:inot>5o''' o^^h^ leve"^ o*" se^'Voes. O^f^erenoes 

r s t e / ■ t "in t ^ •^>es a ^ o-o t. ed ^"0 r a o a d^ 
-ict'^'t'es and ^^•st'^uot^o'^a" orojc/' '^ss . 

A^'^'^ost '"'O d ■ f ^'e^e'^ses ^>/jSt ■'^ stjde''ts' ^e^borses. as 
a '^.•'st 0** se'^^'s.e de'^-ze'^y jV^e"; st'>dents '-eoe'-^'^o 
scs J ' tat " o^n se^/^^oes s^ene^a"^ seer^ to ^^a^^e ^*ore 
t --^ s:;^'.'^' edjsat^o'^- 'aser^'^ts. 

'sr-r^a*^'^ so^s t^^-s s'^ t^,^_se/e'^sy o^ f^e_ "ea^r^r': 
d * s a s ' ' ' t V a ^ s s ' ^ ' c a t e d ' ^ e s e ^ s t ' > s t ' o a 

c ^ > - ^ . • 
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-- Implications for Practice 

lThe IRin >-ese.)rcb f indings related \o ihstructibnal interveritibri 
implications for edtieatdrs. These imp! icatiohs are 
dvscus5-*d in fch^s chapter. They have been organized^ for cbnveriiehce» 
into' three area^: (a) ihstructibnal time ebnsideratichs^ (b) 
rhgtryctibhal decision making, and (c) interactions between regular 
education and special education. 
!n;^trucUbnal Time Considerations 

Findings related to instructional time indicate that a relatively 
MtHt^^d amount of tim^ is alldcated to instructional ativities* and 
tH^it of the .time allocated^ only a fraction involves students making. - 
<^ct^^it' academic *-esponses. Further, there is a great deal of 
yartability ftMm one student to the next. Specific changes in a-^ 
stu<1f?nt's cr5acv:ment have only a small influence on the nature o? 
instruction m6 on the opportunities for the student to make active 
academic responses. ' ■ • 

tIt^ instruct ib?ial time findings indicate that educators must 
focus on the diagnosis, bf ipstruction before fbcusigg bh diagnosis of 
the student; This i$ impbrtaht for. all students, but is even more 
Important fb*' students who are ^ exhibi ting difficulties in school* 
Information collected about the nature of instruction, and 
specifically about the time allocated to various instructional 
va!-idbies and the amounts of time that students, are actively engaged 
in academic responding, has direct relevance to planning changes in 
instruction. 



When confronted with a student exhibiting difficulties in school, 
attempts to increase the stucTent *$ active sacademic responding should 
orecede the referral of the stddeht: fdfN psychoeducational evaluation, 
and f?rbbab1y should precede any other pre-referral intervent ions that 
might be attempted; . Gohsultation sources for the teacher are 
reedmmehded. Pre-referral interventions that are attemoted by 
teachers typically depend on the teachers, without valurtle input from 
others. Such input should be immediately available. 

When it is deemed hecess'ary to place a student within a special 
educatidh program^ the nature of thstructidh for the student should 
change in some dbvidUs way. IRLO research results suggest that this 
does seem to occur.* Students are allocated greater amounts^ of 
individual instruction and generally seem to receive a greater amount 
of positive reinforcement from their special education- teachers. 
However, changes in academic responding times -are not reflected^n 
these environmental changes. Only minimal change^ in students* active 
academic responding times occur. Changes are inconsistent from one 
student to the next as the students proceed through the referral to 
placement process. Time considerations must be given more attention 
by those designated to provide special educatidh services to students, 
Ihstructidhal' Decisidh Waking 

Prdcedures are needSd td make the select idh of instruct idhal 
methdds and mgterials itidre formal. Tnstruct/idhal changes shduld be 
tied more closely to objective evaluation results. 
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Iht'eractibhs Between Regular Educa^ tion and Special Educatiop - 

Students placed in special education continue to spend part of 
their school day in the regular education class. Yet, regular 
education teachers continue to believe that they are inadequately 
prepared to meet the needs of these students. Specific procedures are 
needed to sp^sure that interaction between the special educator and the 
regular educator occuri. The regular classroom teacher should be 
informed of the nature of the program provided to the student in the 
special class setting, as well as the goals of the instruction and the 
student's progress-. The regular educator should fee given specific 
ideas about how to deal with the student in the regular classroom. 
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Chapter 3 
Instruction Prior to Referral 



This chapter summarizes IRtI3 research findings related to the 
issue of what instruction is like for regular education students. Six 
specific questions are addressed in this chapter: 

• ^What is the nature of a typical instructional day? 

• What is the nature of a typical instructional day for 
^- students at different levels of academic competence? 

• What is the nature of a typical iristructidrial day fbr_ 
students at different levels of behavioral competence? 

. • Whatsis the nature of a typi.cal readirig period for 
students in different reading groups? 

• What interventions do regular educators try before 
deferring a student? 

• Can, positive changes be made in. typical classroom teaching 
techniques? 

For each question, the major findings are summarized and the data 
source^ from which the findings were obtained are listed (generally 
ordered , in terms of recency). Specific evidence for the major 
findings then is presented. 

What is the Nature of a Typic^ Iristructibrial Day ? 
Findings: 

a. ^^ost instructional time is allocated to academic 
activities^ particularly reading and math. However^ 
only about one-half of the schoolv day is instructional 
time; the other half is taken by irecess, lunch^ physical 
education, etc. 

b. Students spend most of their instructional time within 
entire group^structures and working with readers, other 
media, workbooks, or worksheets. 



Teacher activity most often involves making no response 
to the observed student and being located sitting or 
standing among students.. ^ 
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d. Students engage in active academic responding_(e.g, , 
reading^ writing! for a very small amount of timej 
which is approximately equal to the amount of time 
spent in inappropriate responding (e.g., looking : 
around^ working on an Inappropriate task). Most time 
is spent in task management resoonses (e;g., waitings 
listening, raising hand)., 

e . The nature of instruct ion an^ student responding 
varies greatly among students; some students have 
much greater opportunities to make "active academic 
responses than others. 

Data Sources: 

• Instructional time observations (RR 73, 86) 
Evidence: - 

Ah extensive observational study was conducted to provide data 
about the nature of instruction arid student responding during a 
typical school day (RR 73, 86). For all students^ the official length 
of the total school day was 390 minutes. Apprdximately 170 minutes 
were devoted to lurich^ recess^ moving between classrooms, music, and 
physical education. During the 220 minutes in which the students were 
in the classroom and observed, about 40 minutes were allocated to non- 
academic activities such as free time, business mahagemerit, and 
transitions between subjects, therefore, apprdximately 180 minutes of 
the 39d-minute school day were allocated to academic iristructibri. 

During the 220 minutes of observed time, readirig arid math were 
the specific activities to which most time was allocated, averaging 
about one hour arid about 45 miriutes, respectively. The ma.idy** task for 
students irivblved the use of readers, * followed by other media, 
workbooks, worksheets, arid paper arid fJencil tasks. Students received 
almost all of their iristructidri within entire group structures. Most 



frequently, the teacher was located amdhg students or in front o:e^^e 
class. No response to the target student was the most frequent 
teacher activity^ followed by teaching. Student responses most often 
involved task management Responses, especial ly^ passive responses such 
as listening to the teacher, waiting to talk to the teacher, and 
raising hands. For those student responses that were actively 
academic in nature, most time was spent writing. Inappropriate 
student responses accounted for about 36 minutes of the student*s 
School day. N^ross students, a typical school day was characterized 
by a limited amount of active academic responding (about 45 minutes). 

The obs^yational data also revealed sighTf tcahlr 'wr1a^^^^ 
among individual students. 5h the average, the observed student 
received specif ie teaching responses from the teacher for dust over 
one hour per day; however, for one student the actual time was 37.8 
minutes and for another th^ time was 116.8 minutes. The average 
amount of time allocated to reading for all students was 66 minutes, 
j^et one student received only 12 minutes of reading while another 
received 113 minutes of reading. Similarly, while the average amount 
of time spent in business management (i .e. , classroom organization) 
activities was 8 minutes, the range was from 9 minutes for one student 
to 58 minutes for another: These daily differences can amount to vast 
differences in the ambuht of instruction students receive over the- 
course of the school year. For example, if the daily difference in 
time' allocated to reading cbhtihued over the year^ the student with 
the highest time, would receive 277 more hours of reading instruction 
than the student with the lowest time. Variability in students' 
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active academic responding during one school day also has signifq^cant 

implications when considered in terms of a school year. For example, 

the range in time actually spent actively engaged in^reading (oral and 

silent) was from 12 seconds forgone students to about 31 minutes for 

anoqjier; the daily average for all students was about 10 minutes. If 

this daily difference were to continue between the highest and lowest 

student, the lowest student would have to read for 90 days to read for 

the same amount of time that the highest studeht read in one day. 

What is^he _Natare of a Typi(!:al Instractional Day for Students at 
Different Levels of Academic Competence ? 



Findings: 

— The nature of iristructibri and most studeht responses do 
not dif I er among students at different levels of 
teacher-perceived academic cdmpeterice. Students rated 
high in academic cdmpeterice do terid to erigage in academic 
talk more thari studerits rated low iri Jicademic competence. 

Data Sources: 

• Iristructional time observations (RR 86) 

Evidence: 

Observations of students, who had been ranked by their teachers as 
high, middle, or low in academic competence revealed only one 
statistical ly significant difference among the gproups (RR 86) . 
Students in the high academic group engaged in academic talk for a 
greater amount of time than did students in the Idvi academe group. 
Tim^s observed for all activities, tasRs^ teaching structures, teacher 
locations, teaching activities, task mariagemerit ^tu^erit responses^ 
inappropriate student responses, and all other active academic ^student 
responses were similar to those reported for the. typical instructional 
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day. Thus, the stoderits* instructional experidnces were similar 
regardless of their teaeher-perceived academic competence. For all 
gr^dllps, the students* ^active academic ^responding time was low (i-e., 
about 45 minutes) relative to the amount of time spent in school 
(i«e. * 6 H hours), 

3. What is the Nature of a typical Iristructibrial Day for Students at 
Different bevels of Behavioral Competence ? 

Findings: 

a. No differences in times allocated tdvaripus 
instructional groupings aad teacher Ipcatidhs within 

the classroom occur for students at different levels of ' . 
teacher-perceived behavioral cdmpetehce, 

b. Students perceived by their teachers to be low in 
behavioral competence engage in more Inapprdpri ate 
behavior and receive more disapproval from their 
teachers. 

Data Sources: 

• Instructional time observations (J^R 73, 119) 

Evidence: 

i 

Observatidns of students who had been ranlced by their teachers as 
high, middle^ or low in behavioral competence revealed few differences 
among the groups (RR 73). there were rib differences between grbubs in 
time allocated to any of the instructidnal (e.g.^ reading, math) or 
non-instruttional activities (e.g. , free time), ' in time* spent on 
various tasks, or in time spent in various types of instructidnal 
grouping. \ Regardless of the students* behavioral competence, teachers 
most oftenV were among students or in front of the class. All times 
were similar^ to those reported for the typical instructional day. j 
Teachers^did respond differently to Students in the three groupi, 
Lbw behavioral grbup students received significantly more teacher 
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disapproval than either middle ^ high qrbup students. Although the 
average daily amount of teacher disapjDrbval received was small for all 
groups, low behavioral group students -eceived at least twice as much 
teacher disapproval as other students, or about two and one-^half more 
hours of teacher disapproval per school year. In* terms of student 
responses, low behavioral group students spent more time engaged in 
asking aeadmic questions and in disruptive behavior than students in 
the high group. Low behaVioraT group students also spent- more time 
making inappropriate responses overall than did either middle (14%) or 
high (12%) group students. 

' Differehtes among groups also emerged as a function of what the 
teacher was doing (RR 119). When the teacher was directly teaching 
the target student, students in the' low behavioral group spent more 
time asking academic questions than students in other grdUpsi however* 
when the teacher was making no response to the target student, 
students in the low group engaged in inappropriate .pTay more often 
than other students. Teaehing structure influenced teacher behavior, 
during both entire group arid small group instruction, teachers 

• 

directed more disapproval toward students in the .low group; during 
entire grbUp iristrUctibri, teachers provided middle group s^dehts with 
fewer direct teaching responses than they .did high and low group 
students. ^ ' 

What is the Nature of a Typical heading Period for Students in 
^if-ferent Reading GrbUps ? 

Findings: 

a. Across a11 readihg grbtips, most students receive 

Instruction in smallgroups with their teachers among 
them during a typical reading jDeribd. They use readers 
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and workbooks most often; teacher-studeht disctissidhs 
seldomly occur. The teacher makes direct teaching 
responses toward a student, for about 20% of a typical 
reading period. 
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b. On the average, students engage in active reading (oral 
and silentV fgr only lb minutes of a scheduled 
120-minute reading peHod. Active, academic responses 
overall are made for only half as much time as are 
passive, task management responses. 



c. The student's reading group placement does make some 
difference in the nature of instruction received. ' Low 
group students, in general, receive less teacher 
lecture iristruetioh, more individual instruction, and 
more teacher approval. 

d. High, middle, arid low readirig group students do riot 
differ in their total active academic respdridirig times 
Cabout 20 rairiutes), LHbwever, middle group students 

do engage iri rabre writirig thari low group studerits^ and 
low grbup studerits engage in irigre readirig aloud thari 
both middle arid high group studerits. 

e. Low group students engage iri active academic responses 
more often when .under direct teacher supervision. 



Data Sources: 

• Instructional time observations {RR 79^119) 
Evidence: 

Iri an observational study of students during their scheduled 
120-minute readirig period, 30 minutes could riot be observed because 
studerits were mbvirig from orie classroom to aribthfir or were waiting for 
iristructibri tb begiri (RR 79). During the average 81 minutes actually 
allocated tb readirig iristructibri^ the tasks mbst frequently used 
included readers^ wbrksheets, bther. media, arid wbrkbbbks. Paper- 
pencil tasks and teacher-student discUssibris seldom were bbserved 
during reading instruction. About 5 minutes per readirig period were 
allocated to getting materials ready or putting them away. the 
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majority of reading time was al>dcated to small group teaching, with 
teachers spending most of their time among students. the most 
frequent teacher activity involved the teacher not demonstrating any 
observable response ^toward ^he observed student. The average amount 
of direct teaching received by one student in a typical reading period 
was about 18 minutes. On the average, students received either 
approval -or disapproval for less than one-half minute of a reading 
period. 

In a typical reading period, students engaged in active academic 
responses, including silent and oral reading, writing^ and answering 
and asking questions, for about 20 'minutes. Of this time, students 
read silently for about 8 minutes arid read aloud for less than 2 
minutest Task managemerit respbrises cbmPrised the ma.ior portion^ of 
students* time; on the average, the stddent engaged in these responses 
for about 41. minutes. Most of this time (about 29 min) consisted of 
passive respbridirig (e.g.^ waiting for instruction, listening to 
anbther^ studerit read). Other task management responses included 
Ibbkirig for materials, moving, or teacher-approved play. Students 
engaged in inappropriate Behaviors for about 12 minutes of readirig 
time. The majority bf this time consisted of looking arburid or ribri- 
academic talk. ' 

Some differences were found in the riattire bf instruction and 
studerit respbrises for students iri high, middle, and- low reading 
groups. For example, althbujgh all readirig groups received most of 
their instruetibri thrbugh ' wbrksheets^ readers^ other media, and 
workbooks, middle arid *high groups received more instruction through 



teacher lecture than did low group students; Farther, -fDiddle ^'nd high 



reading group students received more small group instruetibh fSQ^ of 
their class time) than low group students, while students in the low 
reading group received more individaal instruction tha*^ middle- and 
high group students. Logical ly, students in the low reading group 
also received more iristructTOn with the teacher beside them (11 min) 
than the other students (1 min). during the reading peribdj middle 
arid high group students received more time during which no specific 
teacher response was directed to them. Oh the other hand^ low reading 
group students received more teacher approval than midd"'e and high 
group students,^ afthdugh the amounts of approval received were less 



* Although students in low, middle, and high reading grouos did not 
differ with respect- to task mariagemerit arid iriappi^opriate responses, 
they differ iri the amourits time they engaged in writing and 
reading aloud. Middle readiriQ group students engaged in writing rrvore 
than low group students; however, low readirig group students engaged 
iri reading aloud more than did the other groups (although the times 
were low for all grbupslt Overal 1 students in tha three groups did 
riot differ in the amdurit of time engaged in totol active ?.radomic 
responding, which averaged about 20 minutes of the 120-m^nute 
scheduled reading period. 

Several differences were found for the low reading group students 
as a function of time ipent in individual Tnstructiori arid with the 
telpher at the student's side (RR 119). During- iridiy.idaal reading 
instruction, low reading group students received more dppbrtuhi t ies td 
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^5ent Tore t*-^^ ^^a^^'^'g ^^e^^^^^^ec : -^e?? t^e te^':^^'' -^a^ at 

the i S i 'je, ' S \ \ y to 'XC^jr -j-r ^ ^ r'i^ 7 ^ te^c^ ""-^ 

^r-^^'HT ^H'j ■^n^f^^'^'j^ e':^'^*^'; 'T': , b^^t t^s^/ ^5"^':^ 'p^'^t 

re^d^'ng groups appea^'e'^ to be- rc^^ ^'^tw^sV erce^^^'^ jn'^^^r-^ d'^e^t 
i^>^-ner SJD'•''•/^^i^^ and ^pp^ere-i to nee'i 'i^rect teec-e*^ z^rUz\ 

-5. C assrocr^ teac^^s use se /ere 7 typ^"^^ - c"^ ass'^orOT' 

teac'nfng techn^ojes to ass^'st e stjt^e^t *^avinc eo^der'o 

b, Inte''ventJ_ons_tn3t_are triei q^^-o'^ to re^e-^-^ai 5*"e 
not iTFplenented syster^et^ca'^'J/. 

Oata Sou?^ces: 

• %^rV^y 0^ classrc^ teachers fPS 91 "i * 
Evidence: 

In treir responses to a su-vey, regular cUssroora teachers 
^<jent1f1ed the classrod^n interventions- they att^ted or*^or to 
referring students for psychoeducat irH^ai evaluation ^RR 91). Over 
half of the attemor^d interventions appc-a^^e^ to be typical classroom 
teaching techniques, such as curricula)^ adiustTwnt, individual 
attention, or behavior modification sti^ategies. Three-auartirs of the 
interventions were dependent on the classrowt teacher for 
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' ^_VjJ "^e^^ ;^ Z^^'^'^^^-r^ ^^ct^ 

^'z^s'tj^^i "^s:/'^*''- ■'i^c * 'trie's. 

r^-^e be ^nrredsed s^7'^-^''ic^'^tiy t*^ro:^gH teacher -interventions* 

c'as^'^'^DrT^ ^v'^-- t^e school yea*' 139'. -urtHer^ teachers wtio 
rece-v^'j or^y vfO'^i'SJ^c^D X'^~^^>n\t,^, e»Dpe2r^?j to i«"»credse acddem^c 
•^^spo"^^ ^i^s as rrrjcH >^ teachers aHo r^-ce^ve?? ^-ntf^s/^daal 

^eedD^c^: ^^o^ cos^e^vat ^ons 5<i the*'" c'^ssrac?ms. ^?iese ^^t2 suggest 
tr-5t dttent-^o^^ to sDeci^^c ^nterye<^t"5ons cd^^ ^ cost-e^^ect^ve 
app'^oec^' to inc^eas^HQ -sce^Je^-'ic responding ^n classrdom-S; 

» 

Drov'^^ng teec^^ers t'n Consultation, bbse-^vetlon, ^hd dUernattve 
^nst'^-jct^D^^e' interventions be^^ore a sttjdent enters tHe typical 
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referra Uto-a^;ses'^metit phase (RR 140).; Several •eachers were ?.b1e to 
impl<>ment the atte^^nat i*??: to referral system successfully. WhHe 
refer'ra"! r^ite^ ?11d drop considerably at first» it appeared that more 
atti?ntion stHl needs to be a Wen to the recognition inat by dealing 
with f;tu<lent problems' the regular classroom, special education 
placements can be avoided and students* inst^-uction can Be improved- 



Chapter 4 

Individualized Edueatibhal Plans flEPs) 

This chapter' slimmarizes TRLH^ research findings bri issues related 
to individualized educational plans (lEPsl. Two sjDecific questions 
are addressed in this chapter: 

• When is the lEP written? 

• What information is collected and used to develop the lEP? 
For each question^ the major findings are summarized and the data 
sources from which the findings were obtained are listed (generally 
orders in terms of recency). Specific evidence for the major findings 
then is presented, 

7. When is the lEP Written ? 
Findings: 

a. Th€ development of the lEP is one of the most frequently 
mentioned steps in school assessment practices; the 
development of plans varies according to educators' 
input, time., and location. 

lEPs typically are written within one year for most 
eligible students. 

Bata Sources: 

• Survey bf LD teachers (RR 80) 

• Survey of special education directors IRR 14) 

Evidence: . 

Learning disabilities teachers^ who, completed a survey on 
instructional program' pfannitig and implementation practices* indicated 
that lEPs were written within one year for 97% of the eligible 
students (RR 80). The majority of students' lEPs also were reviewed 
during the spring of the same school year. 
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Bevel bpmeht of the lEP was brie of tKe four most frequently 
iTieritibried steps iri school district assessment and decisidri -making 
prbcesses by special education directors; most directors indicated 
that placement decisions preceded development of lEPs (RR 14) . 
Although many directors indicated that the lEP was developed at a 
meeting with parents present^ some described considerable development 

of the plan preceding the parent meeting. In addition, the persons 

- - ^ 

responsible for implementing the instructional plan most often were 



present at the meeting; however, about one-quarter of the directors 
indicated that staff member^ with implementation responsibilities 
often were not present when the lEP was developed. 
8. What Information is Collected and 1 is ed^to- Develop the lEP ? ^ 
Findings: 

a. Data collected by school psychologists for program 
planning often are riot the data fburid most useful by ^ * 
classroom teachers. 

b. Teachers of learnirig disabled studerits indicate that 
results from formal tests are most influential in 
determining studerits* Ibrig-term gbals^ whereas informal 
techriiques, particularly observation^ are used 
primarily iri establishirig short-term goals. 

/\ c. Subjective teacher evaluation has the most Influence 
/I bri daily iristruction; consultation with previous 
' teachers^ parents ^ or other team members is of 

secondary importance. 

Data Sources: 

• Instructional planning survey (RR 27, 30) 
' Survey of bS teachers (RR 80) 

Evidence: 

A nationwide sample of school psychologists iridieated .that most 
used standardized tests, rather than behavioral observatloris, teacher 
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input, or record reviews, as the means to collect information for 
prbgram planning (RR 30). The Wechsler Iritelliqence Scale for 
Childreri - Revised, the Bender Visual-Motor Bestalt Test^ and the Wide 
Range Aehievement Test were listed with greater frequency than any 
other tests as useful in program planning. While regular edueatioh 
teachers from two separate samples identified standardized tests as 
most useful in making program planning decisions, there was much 
greater variability in their responses (RR 27^ 30). Teachers, in 
contrast to school psychdIdgistSi jndre dften identified informal 
measures^ behavioral dbservatidhSi and teacher input as useful in 
program planning. They also named many more different standardized 
tests^ and the three that were n^med most often (Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children - Revised, Key Math Diagnostic Arithmetic Test, 
Peabody Individual Achievement Test) were not the same three 
identified by school psychologists. I 

^n another survey, LD teachers indicated that the primary sources 
of information used to determine lEP long-term goals and short-term 
objectives differed (RR 80). Results from formal tests, particularly 
achievement tests, were most influential in deter rriihihg Idhg-terrri 
goals for 64% of the teachers. Overall scores dn achievement tests, 
patterns df scdres dh achievement tests, arid discreparicies betweeri 
ability- arid achieverrierit tests were emphasized. Orily drie-quarter df 
the teachers iridicated that irifdrmal techniques^ including observation 
df student perfdrmarice and infdrmal assessments ^ had the qreatest 
influence in determining long-term goals. Consultation with previous 
teachers i parents ^ and other team members was mentioned Infrequently 
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as a primary source^ but was mentioned as a secondary sodrcei 
Internal constraints (materials, time, teachers), were hot cohsidered 
to be influential, — 

In contrast, 'the same teachers listed informal techniques, 
particularly observation of student performance, as the primary source 
of information in developing short-term objectives. Tests were 
mentioned as important by 40% of the teachers; however, the majbr 
emphasis was oh criteribh-referehced tests rather than standardized 
norm-referenced achievement tests. Again, cbrisultatibh with other 
classroom teachers, parents, and other team members rarely was 
reported as a primary sburce, but was included more often as a 
secondary source. Similarly, internal constraints (materials, time, 
teachers) were hot perceived to be influential in determining short- 
term objectives. 
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Chapter 5 

Ihterveritibhs for Special Needs Students 



This chapter surnmarizes IRLD research findings related to the 

nature of educatidnal interventions for special needs students. Three 

specific questions are addressed in this chapter: 

• To what extent are regular education teacher 
to deal with special education students in their 
classrooms? . 



• What kinds of interventions do teac prefer for 
students exhibiting different classroom behaviors? 

• What is the nature^of instrdctioh for students one month 
before, one month after, and two months after an !EP 

is written? - ~ 7 — ~ 

For each question, the major findings are summarized and the data 

sources from Which the findings were obtained are listed. Specific 

evidence for the major findings then. is presented. 

To What Extent are Regular Education Teachers Prepared to Deal With 
S pecial Education Students .in their Classrooms ? 

Findings: 

a. Most classroom teachers believe they have not been 
adequately trained to teach special needs students 
in their mainstream classrooms. 

b. Recently trained teachers express more positive 
attitudes about their preparation for handling 
special needs students than do teachers trained 
over io years ago. . ' 

data Sources: 

" _ . • ^ 

• Survey of classroom, teachers (RR 68) 

Evidence: 

Responses to a survey of regular classroom teachers confirm, that 
many teachers currently working in schools' believe they have not been 
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adequately trained to deal with the special heeds of many students how 

placed ih their mainstream classrooms (RR 68). .teachers most often 

rated their prepar^ion for recognizing students * problems in the 

areas of drugs ^ abuse* LD* and ED as poor; approximately 10% of the 

teachers r^ated their preparation as good for druq^abuse and EO-reiated 

concerns. Preparation for 'identifying learning disabilities was rated 

good by about one-quarter of the teachers. Only 8% of the teachers 

felt adequately prepared to handle Special needs students ih their 

classroom. 

Teachers*, opinions varied as a function of wh6n they received 
^^^^^ Teachers "trained within the past five years had more 

positive bpihiohs about their training than those trained over 10 
years ago. Biveh the teacher cuts curr^^htly being made ih schools, 
those teachers most likely to remain ih classrooms seem to be less 
well prepared to teach handicapped students unless districts have 
__ i implemented cbhtihuihg: education programs . 

10. What Kinds of Interventions do teachers Prefer' for $l:udents Exhibiting 
Different/ Classroom Behaviors ? 

bindings: ' 

^-Regardless of student behavior, teachers prefer to be 
involved in the planning and implementation of 
appropriate classroom interventions. 

• \ 

Data Sources: 

• Case study investigation (RR 76) 

Evidence: / 

/A?|er reading a case study of a third grade boy demonstrating 

I. ^\ __- _ - _ ^ - ■ _ - - 

sbciaTly immature behaviors, perceptual .difficulties, or urimahageable 
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behaviors i regular classrSbm teachers rated their preference for 40 
interventions varying in the degree of responsibility required of the 
teacher for implementation (RR 76). Teachers preferred teacher- 
directed interventions, such as ^modifying materials, 'selecting 
different materials, or monitoring students' progress. The teachers' 
second choices were for interventions involving consultation with 
parents and /or special ists. Least preferred interventions were 
external -placement actions (e.g., resource room) and teacher- 
nondirected actions (e.g., private tutoring). Only one significant 
difference was found as a function of the type of child rated: 
consultative interventions were selected less often for the case study 
child demonstrating perceptual diff ietiltieSi In general , ; regardless 
of student behavior, teachers indicated a desire to plan appropriate 
interventions within the classroom. 

What is the Nature of Instruction for Students One Month Before, One 
Month After, and Two Months After^a^ lEP, is Written ? 

Findings: 

a. No^consistent trends are evident in instruction as a 
result of the referral, evaluation, and placement 
process. 

b. Although instructional changes generally are observed 
initially, these changes often disappear two months 
after the writing of the lEP. 

c. Observed changes in students' classroom experiences 
generally do not affect students* responding 
behaviors. 

Data Sources: 

• Instructional time observations (RR 95) 
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Evidence: 

Observatidhs of four students during the refei^iral-to-placement 
process revealed few consistent trends and extreme variability (RR 
95). Changes in instructional programs that were observed from 
observation prior to lEP writing to one month foil owing lEP often 
disappeared by the time of observation at two months following writing 
of the lEP. Further, while some changes were observed in the 
students* classroom experiences, these changes were not reflected 
consistently in changes in the stude^nts* respbridirrg times, irieldding 
active academic responding times. The finding of variability among 
students was highlighted by the laeR of eehsistehcy in instructional 
times and academic responding times even .for students in the same 
school and for students at the same grade level. . 
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Chapter 6 
Interventions for LP) Students 

This chf^pter summarizes IRLO research findinqs related to the 
natu;^ of educational interventions for school-identif iedTo students. 
Seven specific questions are addressed in this chapter: 

• What level of service and student-teacher ratio are most 
cbmmoh in LO instruction? : ^ 

• How much time is devoted to academic and noh-aeademic areas? 

• What are the critical factors considered when developing 
interventions? 

• flow .are changes in students* iristructibrial programs 
characterized? * . ; 

• What strategies are used and believed to be effective with LH; 
students? _^ 

• What is the nature of instruction for LD students compared. to 
regular education students? 

• What is the nature of instruction for students in different LO 
service delivery environments? - 

For each question, the major findings are summarised and the data 

sources from which the findings were obtained, are listed (generally 

ordered in terms of recency) • Specific evidence far the major 

- findings then is presented. 

12. What LeveJ -0f-5erjtix:e and-5tudentJeache^Ratid are Most ?^bnrioh in bO 

Instruction ? - 

Findings: 

a. Most L.n students receive part time direct ihstrlictibh 
frbm a resburcfe rbbm teacher. 

b. More LD students are placed in full-time special 
ediicat ion settings than are placed in mdhitbrinq or 
consultation service delivery modes. 

c. teachers providing indirect service. are respdnsible for 
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twice the number of* students those teachers prbvldinq' 
direct ihstructibh . 

Data Sources: 

• Survey of LD teachers (RR 8_0) 

• Survey of special educatior^ teachers (RR 351 

Evidence: 

A national sample of elementary and secondary Lri teachers 
indicated the amount of direct service time for one of their students 
(RR 80). The amount of direct service time defines the level of 
service. Most students were served through level 3 service: 70^ of 
the teachers indicated that they worked directly with .the students for 
up to fou^ hours a day* The remaining teachers worked directly with 
the students in a self-contained setting (level 5)^ special 
residential school (level 5)", or 4-6 hours per day (level 41; 756 
provided indirect mbhitbring (level 1) or cbhsult<5tibh (level 2V 
services. Another^ more restricted^ sample indicated that LO students 
often received frbfn 30 tb 60 minutes of resource rbbm service (RR 351* 
This sample of teachers also Indicated that they believed tiiere was no 
direct relatidnshl'p between the ambufit of time a student had been in a 
program and the amounf of time the student currently was being seen by 
the resource room teacher. In response to a survey^ another group of 
LO teachers reported providing direct service to an average of 

students (RR 8dK Those teachers providing indirect service inSic^^d 

__ ,' ^ ■ "-^^ 

they had an tiverage of 38 students each. 
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aQ»iL_MuGh-Tifne ^'s Devoteci to ^c^dem ic ^and-^Qn->Ac^de?nic Areas ? 
Findings: 

a. in.teachers most often pro^fide academic Iri^trtictioh 
in reading or math, 

b. the amount of time devoted to academic and hdh-academic 
areas varies for individual students; 

c. Soelling instracttdn most often is considered 
supplemental. While instruct idri in other academic areas 
is split more evenly between replaeGmeht and 
supplemental work. 

Data Sources: ^ . . 

• Survey of LU teachers tRR 65^ 80) ^ 

Evidence: 

in teachers reported that most time was devoted to reading, with 
the average time being approximately 45 minutes (RR 80). Math 
fnstruction was next, fo Mowed by written language. and spelling (about 
25 niinuies each). Variability In times was great for each academic 
area; some students received 3 minutes of reading instruction while 
others received 2 hours. Instruction in reacjing, math, and written 
language was . cons I dered supplemental as often as ft was considered to 
be a reolacement for regular classroom WorSc {RR 55). However^ 
instruction Vn spelling was considered supplejnental to regular class 
ins t ruction rather than as a replacement for it. Teachers' also 
reported that an average of 45 minutes per day was spent in areas 
other than reading, math, written language^ and spelling (RR 80). The 
specific areas varied greatly ihtluding such topics as social studies, 
science^ behavior, fine motor development* art^ affectivi!!* education* 
career education, thinking skills, and study skills. Again, the 



amount of time devoted to the^e other areas varied qr«at'y, ''ang^ng 

« 

from 3 to ?00 minutes^ 

What are ihk Critical FactO fS Jlons-i ^deZed When Pevelo ainj — 

Interventions ? 

Findirrgs: 

a. SabjecHve r^ather than 'objective data primarny are 
ased in intervention plannlnq. 

Stbderit eHaracterlst ics rather thari farnily or school 
ihfbrTnatlbh ara considered most important in makihg 
decisions about the cbmbohents of students* programs. 

Oata Sources; 

• Survey of LO teachers (RR 80^ 

• Test review fRR 5) 

Evidence: 

Over half of a^natidhal sample of 10 teachers indicated that 
"personal observation of studeiij perfortnance" was their, primary 
consideration for making program changes for their students fRR 80), 
About one-fifth of the teachers said objective perfortnance date mrB 
the primary influence for making instructional program changes* thus» 
subjective teacher judgments appear to play the major role in 
determining interventions for LO students. External constraints^ such 
as scheduling or changes in classroom curriculum. Were not seen as 
having a major effect on intervention planning. The minimal effect of 
standardized tests during ihtervehtibn probably is related to the lack 
of ihstructidrialiy-relevarit information obtained from global 
perfbrmahee scores arid the relative difficulty iri mbdifyirig 
standardized tests so that they : provide irifbrmatibri frbrri which tb 
begiri tb plan meaningful edueatibrial programs (RR 5), 



Tne in t^iiche^s ^also Orient ^f^ed factors that i^^Huenced va»"-aUs 
co'^DO^^ert ^ of st^idfrnts' prog^d-^s^ ^o*^c if ^c^ ' " t^e i^'OUnt of ttire 
sorytces were o^ov^i'jeri, tne rn3te^'»a^s ■jse'l, 'T-§t'^dcJs -jsed^ and tHe 
motivational strategies used. Student cHaracte^^Ht ics sucH as 
•^ttent^on span^ ^otivatton, and social sfeiHs, rathe^^ than fanily or 
classroom mformatiofi, school district constraints (e.g., materials^ 
caseload) » or tests, appeared to be t^e rrsost irnoortant factor for ntost 
leachers when rrairi'^ig ^^cislons about the various ccpiponents of the 
students' program. Student characteristics »*as the primary factor 

. . r__ * . - - 

influencinq teachers' dec^S^ons about tin>e, methods^ and motivational, 
.strategies. For determining the materials used wUh students* the 
teachers Were influenced by, student characteristics, student 
perforrnance on infonrial trieasores, and the, materials available. 
1 5 . Hdw_it^e £h^nQes_^^ Students ' thstruct Sdnal j^rogr^ms nharacterized? 
Find ihgs: 

a. Teachers most bftifh change materials, methods^ or 
motivatiqnal strategies for students. 

_ _ _ _ * _ 

b. Teachers seldom change the instructional prbqrams of 
students. 

Hata Sources: 

* CbfTiparatlve study of formative evaluation effects (RR 88^ 96, 

un _ 

• Survey of LO teachers (RR 8bj37) 

" eomparative sitidy of teachers' goals (RR 61) 

Evidence: - . • 

Resource room teachers using direct measures to monitor students' 
progress made an average of only 1-2 changes in the instructional 
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program per Vear per student (RR 61* 88* 96» Ul). In a survey bf LO 
teacHers, teachers wH<S relied on test-based information in their on- 
going Instruci^ionaT " rvaluat 'ons were «ore likely to make program 
cHanqos tHan we»*e teachers who primarily used observational techniques 
(Rfi 137), The arra^ most likeVy to be changed included materials; 
metimds^ and motivational strategies; changes in time allocation and 



tt^e stJdent-t&acher ratio were rated unlikely By the teachers (RR 80h 

^:c:$t teachers used subjective judgment feather than objective 

performance data as the bas^s for instructional program changes* 

^ ^ ' Effective with IB 

S tuden 1 5 ? • 

v=*. {nstruc|idnaT mate»"ials select by tD teachers differ 
as a f uric t ion of academic area and level of the student; 
teaching methods arid mot ivat^oha do not 

differ for elementary and slwndary students^ 

Work on specific: skills within academic areas and 
praciiee are the niost cd^nmonly used teaching m^hods* 

Instruc'tiosal procedures considered t *)e effective 
differ for specific academic area?; ;§tructurea 
aha Tyl is) skills teaching frequently is identified as 
an effective procedure* 

d* Ins true tTfjnal mater ii^ljri^fld::^^^^ viewed as ^ 

Effective fgr-X^Mtnalnts^ a^ as effeetive 

for bther special education stud^^ 

e. Although not used very ofteh^ strrtegies t^^^ 

studentis in selecting instructional actiyjties or_ 

teachers in continuously^ rtbnftoring stu^ 

seem to be effective wUh Resource iroom students. • 

Data Sources: , ^ . 

* Surveys uf ID teachers (R*R 65, 66» 801 

* Survey of special education teachers tRR 36) 

* Experimental con^at*isdn of self ^management strategies (RR 11^^ 
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• Instrdctional time observations (RR 72, 78) 

• Comparative study of formative evaliiatidn effects (RR 95^ 97-. 
U6. 121) 

• Observation of managenient strategies and misbehavior (RR 133) 
Evidence: 

A survey of LO teachers indicated that their choice of 
4h5 tf' tf C^TohXI mate in 'als d i ffer fur spec iriV^^ e ademic a r eas (nn 8Q). 



While the regular classrodm text was Used most often for math arid 
spelling^ a commercial program (e.g.^ Oistarl was the primary material 
for reading Instruction. Other choices included consumables arid 
locally developed programs. In describing iristructidrial methods^ twb- 
thirds of the teachers primarily emphasized work on substcills in both 
reading and math; two-thirds of the teachers used work on subskills 
and oractice. Practice was the ^ %econd most frequently used method^ for 
all academic areas; modality training, modeling, and games /machinery 
were used infrequently. With regard to motivational strategies, 
social arid iridirect reiriforcers were usee! most often by the LO 
teachers. Other strategies {e.g., concrete reiriforcers, coritracts, 
self ^rtiariagemerit strategies) wfere used by Tess than 16% of the 
teachers. 

nementary arid secoridary level tM^^ 
arid /ndtivatidrial strategies used with^ stuc^ts (RR 65). Some 
differences were noted in chdice-'ef^aterlals. Secdridary teachers 
relied more on commercial prdgrams in reading arid cdnsumables in 
spelling than did elementary teachers. Elementary teachers used more 
varied materials to teach reading; they used the classroom text most 
often to teach spelling. 
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^hen indicating the main reason for a student progress by the 
time of the annual review^ vari ability among the hi) teachers was 
apparent fRR 30). Materials used with the student was never 
considered to be the main reason for student progress; Four of six 
provided reasons were mentioned by at least brie-fifth of the sample; 
these included additional instructional time,' constant moriitoring df 
^c^^-ti4j=M^^_ prng rPss ,^ Student mo tivatiori, arid a lower studerit/teacher 
ratio. The iristructibnal approach used was meritiorieTTjy llrS^HrF^te- 
teachers. Thus, teachers in this saniple attributed student progress 
to practice, student effort, arid ori-gbing teacher evaluation, rather 
thari to the methods arid materials employed. 

A sample of tD teachers iridicated that effective instructional 
procedures differed for the academic areas of reading,, math, and, 
writteri^'lariguage (RR 66): Specific prdgrams or approaches were listed 
most frequently as "working" when teaching reading to LD students. 
Although a total of 11 strategies were identified for teachirig 
reading^ each of the other strategies (e.g., multi-serisory, hi^h 
interest materials) was mentioned by less than IQ% of the teacherSi 
Manipulative materials, repetition/practice, arid a task 
analytic/structural approach frequeritly were indicated as successful 
when TeachTng rnath"^^ 

mentioned infrequently. Structured (task arialysis) skills teaching 
was iridicated most often as an effective way to teach written language 
to LD studerits; high interest materials, specific prdgrams^ and a 
modality approach also were deemed effective. ; 

For all academic areas, the teachers identified experience as the 
niajbr source of . ihfdrmatidh abdut the prdcedures effective in teachirig 
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ac'adenlic skills to learning disabled students (RR 661 i Althodgh 
training was cited second most dfteh^ jit was mentioned much les$^^ 
often, the experience of the teacher (ji.e.^ years of teaching) .(ifd 
not result in differences regarding tKe identified effective strategy 
for reading and written language; only bne difference was -^hd for 
math, that is, teachers with more experience listed specific programs 
er approaches to teaching mathematics v^i^th greater frequency than did 
teachers with less experience. / 



Samples or ~tt^r^E&; — and EMH ?eachen s ^showed 'f e w dtff e^^ eff^ 
their ■'goals for their students, w^th all groups believing it Important 
to have the child learn ih the basic eBucation program i to reduce 
inappropriate types of behavior, and to provide interventions based on 
affective needs (RR 35). The three groups showed few differences in 
the major teaching activities they selected for their students. 

Experimental comparisons of three treatments involving teacher vs 
student selection of ihstructibhal activities (RR 115^ 117) indicated' 
that when students select their own iristructidnal activities from 
among several options ^ their achievement is greater than when the 
teacher selects for them* even though the activities selected by 
teachers are characterized by greater structure. Similarly, teachers 
-who have implemented a repeated measurement and evaluation system- have. 
ISade more appropriate decisions about changing students' programs (RR 
96, 97, 116). Further, their students have made better progress than 
students whose teachers did not successfully implement the system. 

Some research has indicated that academic engaged time variables 
are highly related to student achievement^ although the directions of 
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th6 relationships are not always as expected (RR 72^ 78); Other 
research has indicated that certain process -jjrbduct variables that 
have been considered important in regular education may hot be as 

* , 

effective in special eddcatibri (RR:121, 133). 

What is the Natore of Instruction for LP Students Compared to Regular 

■ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ^ 

Education' Students ? 

Findings: 

a. There are hb differences in time allbcated to .. 
i nstruct ibn jFbr LP arid ribh-LD students. Hdwevgr^ ttierg^ 

ar6 Significant ditTerences in the type of instruction ■ 

received, LP studihts receive abdiit 10 times as much 
individual ihstructibn (34 mi n) and about 3 times as . ^ 
much approval (1/2 min) as non-LP students, 

b. Despite differences in the nature of instruction, there 

are ho differences in the total academic responding 

time of LP and non-LP students^ which totals only a^^ . 
45 minutes during a 390-minute school day. However, 
there are some differences in the type of academic 
responding. 

c. LP students spend more time engaged ih^readihg aloud, 
talking about academics, playing academic games^ and 
asking and answering qaestfons than do hpn-LP students ^ 
while non-LD stadehts spend more time engaged in writing 
than do LD students. 

d. Instruction received by LD students in the resource _ 
room and in the maihstream elassrbbrp differs in several 
ways; further^ they make several specific active 
academic responses for greater propbrt ions of time 
in the resource. room. During regular classroom times 
LD and nbn-LD students receive similar ihstruction and 
engage in similar amounts of academic, task management^ 
Shd inappropriate responding. 

Data Sources: ' 

• Instructional time observations (RR 72, 90\ 

— - - ■ . . • 

Evidence: ; ' 

Observations of LD and non-LD students in terms of activity. 
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response indicated relatively few differences (RR 72). there were no 
differences in the amounts of time allocated to activities; for-both 
groups about 8S% of the instructional day {22% of the 39d-minute 
school day) was allocated to academic activities. Most time was 
allocated to reading, math, and language; an average of less than 15 
minutes each day was . allocated to other activities such as science, 
spelling, and social studies. Both groups most often used readers and 
least often were involved in 1 isteriihg to teacher lectures. Both 
yruups spent most of their titne in entire group sx:ructures. There" 
\^were ho differences in total active academic respbridirig times for the 
twlkdrbups. 

Si^ificant differences were^dund between the two groups in the 
amount of ^^t^g;^ allocated to the use of other media such as flashcards 
and films (with LDN^tudents using other media fo^. a greater amount of 
time), as well as in the am ount of t i me allocated ^ indiv 4^ual and 
entire- group structures. Lb students received more individual 
instruction (16% of instruction) than non^LD Students (1.4%), and less 
entire group ihstructibh 16Q%) than noh-LD students (75%) . LD 
students received sighif icantTy more time with the teacher beside them 
than did nbn-bD students, and also received significantly more teacher 
apprbval thari: did the ribri-bD students (although the amount of tpme was 
very Ibw fbr both groups). 

' While there were rib differences iri the tbtal academic respbridirig 
times of LD arid ridri-LD studerits^ ridri-^LD studerits sperit sigriif icaritly 
mdre time writing^ while LD students spent more time engaged in 
playing academtc games > reading aldud, talking about academics, and 
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asking and -answering academic questions. ' However, total academic 
responding time for both LD and non^LD students was low. Both groups 
spent most of their time making passive responses, such as listening, 
waiting^ and /raising hands. . - ' ■ 

In a second analysis, LD students* instruction in the resource 
classroom was compared to non-LD classmates^ instruction in the 
regular classroom during the same time period fRR 90). The average 
observation period was 95 minutes per day. ^No significant differences 
were touna Tn the timii allocated to activities and 'tasRs , or in 
students* overall" academic, task management, or inappropriate 
responding times. The groups differed in the ambuht of time allocated 
to individual teaching structures; ^b0 students in the resource 
classroom were allocated nearly 25 times as much individual teaching 
as hon-LD students in the regular classrbdrri. LD students received 
significantly more appnbvaV and teaching responses^ and significantly 
more time with the teacher beside them. Although no differences 
emerged for the amdurit of tirrie the two . groups were engaged in active 
academic responses overall i, ID students engaged -in academic, games, 
reading aloud, academic Ji^lk, aii^ asking academic questions for 
greater amounts of ttme than non-LD students (however,, all times v«ere 

very jdw) . ^ . 

In another analysis, instruction for tD and hoh-bD students was 
compared whin both were in the regular classroom (RR'90). No 
differences between the groups were identified for times allocated to 
activities, tasks, teacher locations, teacher activities, dr student 
responses. / ' * 
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)arisbhs of the experierifeesV Qf t0 stadehts in regdlar and 
resource rooms indicated that their\ placement in a resbdrce roorn 
setting for part of the day altered thb nature of iristruetibn for them 
in some ways. In the resource rddmJ they were allocated more small 
group instruction and more teacher/ approval. Tri the mainstream 

classroom^ more time was allocatejd to entire group structures arid 

• _ _ _ _ / _ _ _ _ _ . _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ^ 

other talk. Although the natur^df instruction in the two settings 

appeared to influence the LD ^students* opporturtities to resddrid. iri_ 

'A 

specific ways, it did not seem to -influence therr overall 

opportunities to make active academic responses. 

18. What is the Nature of Instruction for Students in Mff^erent LP Service 
Delivery Erivirdrimerits ? : 

Fiindirigs: 

a* Several differences seem to exist in instruction 

as a fuhctibri bf the level bf t0 services. Differences 

are mbst evident in times allbeated fbr academic 

activities arid iristructiarial grbupirigs, _ - 

Almost rib differerices exist iri studerits' respbrises as 
. a furietibri bf service delivery level; students receiving 
consultation services iri gerieral seem tb make rnbre 
iriapprdpriate respbrises thari^db studerits in full 
time special educatidri piacemerits. 

c* Comparisons in terms of the_severity bf the learnThg. 
disability also indicate differences iri instructidrial 
approaches. 

Cfata Sources: 

• Instructional time observations (RR 78) 

Evidence: 

Observations of tD students in five levels of service delivery 
indicated thfere were:; severail differences in '•instructional approaches 
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(RR Students in levels 2 and 3 were allocated more time for 

academic activit^s than were stadehts in full time special educatidri 

placement. For students in all service levels, most time was 

_ - >^ _ - _ — 

allocated to reading aad math; these aetivitfes accounted for over A0% 

of the observed school day for students in each level. For students 

in full time special education placement, more time was allocated to 

language than math* No differences we^e found for time allocated to 

non-^academic activities. Iri terms of teaching structures* students fir 

levels 1-3 (i.e^, less than half the school day in !5pec1al education) 

received more entire group instruction than studenii> in levels 4-5. 

Stdde'Jts in level 4 services (i.e.* over 4 hours per day with some 

mainstream instruct idhj were allocated more individual instruction 

than students in all other levels. Times in individual structures 

increased from level 1 to level 4 but then decreased for full time 

special .education placement. 

Regarding students' responses, no differences were found in 

active academic responding overall or task mariagemerit responses 

overall for students in the various service delivery levels. However^ 

— - — « - -- 
Students receiving consul tation services (level 2) spent more time 

making inappropriate responses (about 45 minutes per day) than did 

students in ^ full time special education placements (about 15 minutes 

- - * ■ . ■ -. 

per day). - ~ 

In a seebrid analysis* ^9 students in different levels were 

combined and ebmplared; several differences were found In instractional 

apprbacHes for the less and more severely learning disabled. h6ss 

severely learning disabled students engaged In silent reading Fbr 

4e ; 
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greater amounts of time than more severely learning disabled students^ 
but tHey also spent more time in inappropriate student responses^ 
Less severely learning disabled students wef^e allocated more time For 
academic activities^ entire group teaching structures, and no teactier 
response than were itwre severely learning disabled stud§hts» who were 
allocated more time for other media, individual teachi^^g structures^ 
and teacher approval. \ 

^ . ■ ■ \^ 

1 
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, Table 1 

tnstfoctlonal Interveifitlon Research Data Sources 



Data Source 


gesearch 
Reborts 




■ — — 

Survey of LO teachers 


65,80,137 ; 


7,8,12,13.14,15, 
16 


Instructlbrial time observations . 


72,73478^79, 
86,90 495*119 


1.2,3,4,11,16,17. 
18 


Survey of special ed teachers 


35 


12.16 


Comparative study of formative 
evaluation effects 


88,96i97im 


15.16 


Survey of classroom teachers 


91 


5 


Intervention study on increasing 

^t'^H^mif r*0c hnhrl'l fin 'f^niP 


139 


6 


interventions 


149 


6 


Survey of special ed directors 


14 


7 




27,30 


8 


Survey of classroom teachers 


68 


9 


Ease study Investigations 


76 


10 


Test review 


5 




Comparative study of teacher goaii 


61 


15 


Survey of tD teachers 


66 


16 


Experimental coif^arlson'of 
self-management strategies 


115,117 


16 


Observation of management 
Strategies and misbehavior 


133 


16 
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Th^s chapter provides a summary of the data sources and research 
procedures used tb obtain the research findings presented, in the 
previous chapters. An overview of the 'data sources is provided in 
Table !• - The IRtD research reports in which more detailed 
explanations may be fdurid are listed in the table^^ as are tWe nurnbers 
of cdrrespdndirig research questions • The data sources are ordered 
within this chapter (and the table) according to the frequency with 
wh ich they are cited as sources of evidence for various research 
questions. 

Survey of Classroom teachers' Instruct ional Program Planning aild 
Impl emen ta t i oh Practijces (RR 65, 89, 137) 

during 1980-1981, i23 teachers of learning disabled students 
completed a^ survey on instructional program planning and 
implemehtatioh practices. The survey was sent to teachers randomly 
selected from the national membership list 5f thi Council for^tearning 
Disabilities (CbD) of the Cbuhcil for Exceptional Children; a follow- 
bp rerhihder was sent. The respdndirig teachers were from 42 states 
distributed fairly evenly among rural ; suburban^ and urban school 
districts. the majority of teachers were female, held graduate 
degrees^ taught in elementary schools, arid provided direct service 
instruction to learning disabled students. the average riumber of 
•years of experience teaching special education students was 6.3 years. 

After interviewing 25 learning disabilities teachers ^ a 
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cbrnprehensive eight^section survey was designed. Each Responding 

teacher randomly selected one itudent (according to ^ specific 

guidelines provided by investigators) from his/her caseload and 

provided information about this student's program, including school 

arid teacher information, student informatioh,< selection of lEP goals 

'arid oba'ectives^ program descriDtion, determinants of the program^ 

changes in the original instructional plan, evaluation of progress, 

arid other topics (e.g., teacher satisfaction, general cdmrnerits). 

Teachers were provided with a repertoire of responses for some 

questions; hov>rever, the investigators did riot view the list as 

exhaustive^ and encouraged the teachers' ' use of "other" as a response. 

Instructional Time ebservatioris (RR 72, 73, 78, 79, 86, 90, 95, li9) 

During 1980-81, studerits were observed systematically to examine 

the nature of instruction arid academic responding time for various 

groups oT studerits. Data were recorded on 53 \/ariables within; six 

categories iri 10-second intervals by experienced observers over entire 

\ ■ ■ ■ _ _ _ 

school days for each studen^ observed. The six categories included 

activity, task, teaching structure, teacher location, teacher 

activity, arid studerit response. At the end of the school -year (spring 

1981), studerits for whom pareritaT permission was given were 

administered an individual achievement test. 

The nature of in§tructiori and academic respbridirig times were 
examined in eight differerit studies. The subjects iricluded in these 
studies and specific procedures are described beldw. 

Lb and nori-bB studerits (RR 72) . Thirty-four third and fourth 
grade studerits from 17. classrooms iri riirie elementary schools in a 

' : 53"' 



suburban school district were observed over two entire school days to 
examine the nature of instruction and academic responding for LO arid 
ndti^LD students w LD students were selected first by randomly picking 
from third and fourth grade students receiving LD instruction. A 
non-LD peer for each LD student then was selected randomly from the 
names of same-sex students In the LD students' homerooms. Twenty-four 
of the students were boys and 10 were girls; their homeroom teachers 
included 12 females and 5 males. The LD students were in resource 
rooms for an average of 77.4 minutes per day. Student pairs (LD'and 
non-LD) always were observed on the same days. \. ^ ^ 

Teacher-perceived behavioral cbrrtpetence (RR Th i r ty th i rd 

and fourth grade students (15 boys, 15 girls) from 19 classrooms in 
five suburban elementary schoubls were observed over two entire school 
\.days to examine 'the nature of ihstruetibn and academic responding time . 

X. _ _ _ . _: . __ ______ _ _ _ _ _ - 

fa<:^ students of high, middle, and low teacher-perceived behavioral 
competence. Students within the participating' classrooms had been 
rated by their teachers (8 females^^ 2 tnales) in tenfis of their 
behavioral dompeteiice in the classroom*, from top (most competent) to 
bottom (least competent). One student was randwtily selected from each 

c 

behavioral group (high, middlej^ low) in -each of the 10 classrooms, 
with the restriction that all students from one classroom be of the , 
same sex. i . 

Different LP service delivery en »4ronment s (RR TBY , Twenty-six 
Id students were observed over two entire school days to examjne the 
extent to which students in different service delivery levels were 
provided with varying instructidhal approaches and opportunities to 

* * . f 
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lea^rh. Five levels of LD service were defined go a continuum 1n terms 
of the ampunt of special i^edehelp r^ceived;J>3^ the student. Level 1 
students received indirect LO specialist help in the^ form of follow-up 
monitoring and sofne cdhsuitdtion while level S students received all 
iristructibh within a special classroom* Students were selected 

randomly from each level of service^ with 3 students each from levels 

_ 

1^ 2, and 5^ and 14 students from level 3 (this distribution was 

reflective of the general dist'-ibut ion in the population! . Seventeen 

of the students were boys and 9 were girls; their hbmerdom; teachers 

included 17 females and 6 males. Students receiving LB services at 

levels 1-4 were^ from 24 classrooms in 19 elementary schools in a 

suburban school district; level 5 subjects were from two classrooms 

one elernentary urban school (level 5 services were not offered in the 

suburban school district) - 

Reading group- placement (RR 79) . Twehty-^seveh second grade 
students were observed during reading periods for two days to examine 
the nature of instructidh and academic responding times for students 
in high, middle, and low reading groups, three students. from each of 
nine suburban schools were selected randomly from the high, middle, 
and Ic- secbrid-qr^de reading groups within each school • the students 
included IB bov**^ and 11 girls; their reading teachers Included 25 
females : 1 '^ile» Students were observed only during the two hours 
designated for second-grade reading instruction by the school 
district* In most cases^ this was continuous observation; in a few 
casps, the two hours were divided in some way (1 hour in the morning 
and 1 hour in the afternoon). / 
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Teacher-perceived academic co mpetence (RR 86) , Thirty third and 
fddrth grade students were observed over two entire school days to 
examine the nature of instruction and students' responding: times for 
students who had been ranked by their teachers as high, middle^ or loW 
in academic competence. The 'students were from 10 classrooms in ffve 
elementary schools in a subarBah midwesterh school district; 15 were 
male and 15 were female. Their teachers included eight females and 
two males. Before observations were started, each teacher had ranked 
all students within the class in terms of academic competence; one 
student was randomly selected from each third oF the ranked list with 
the restriction that the three students from one class be of the same 
sex. 

\ Regu'^ar classroom vs. resource room (RR 90) , Eight pairs of LD 
and non-LD students from eight classrooms in eight suburban elementary 
schools were observed over two entitle school days. The students were 
in grades 3-4; five of the pairs were males and three were females. 
Their homeroom teachers included five females and three males. The LO 
students were receiving services in "ievels 3 and 4, with scheduled 
time in the resource room ranging from 30 minutes to 525 minutes per 
day. hD students were selected from third and fourth grade students, 
who were on the schools* hD rolls; a non-LlI peer then was selected for 
each LD student by randomly selecting from the names of same-s'x 
students in the tD students* homerooms. Observational data were 
analyzed in three ways: (a) percentage data were used in cbmparisbhs 
of Lfl students' tirnes in the regular classroom with their times in the 
resource room; (b) actual times were used in cbmparisbhs bf LD 
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students times V with nbn-tD students' times when the LD student was in 
the regular classroom, and (cl actual times were used in comparisons 
of tn students' times with ndh-LD students' times when the LD students 
were in the resource room. 

Referred students (RR 95) . Four students were observed for two 
entire school days each at three different times within the referral - 
td-placement process'. The students were from four classrooms in three 
elementary schools in a suburban midwestern school district; three 
were male and one was female. They were 'in grades 1-3. The students 
had been referred by their teachers (all female) to their schbbljsy 
child study teams for consideration for special education evaluations. 
The first two days of data were cblleeted before the child study team 
met to consider the referral. The next two days of data were 
collected approximately one month after ah lEP had been written for 
the student. The last two days of data were collected approximately 
two months after the lEP had been specified. 

Academic responding as a functi bh of instructional- ecology (R B— 

119 ). The academic respbndihg times of 54 elementary students were ^: 

examined during varibUs activities^ tasks, teaching structures, 

teacher Ibcatibns, and teacher activities. The students were in 19 

elassrbbms third or fourth "grade classrooms in five elementary 

schbbls. and were observed for two days each. The students included 

26 bbys and 28 girls; their teachers were 8 females afid 2 males. 

survey of Special Edu cation Teachers ' Class room Perspectives (RR 35) 

During 1979-80, an associate of Minnesota's Inst^^tute asked 

r -- 

teachers of learning disabled:, edueable mentally retar?dedi and 
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emotionally disturbed children to provide information regarding the* 
children in their classes and some of their program activities. The 
responses of 75 special education teachers were analyzed; 25 of these 
were teachers of tf) students. All teachers were from a school system 

' V 

in Florida. The survey iricludecJ three sections. ,The first presented 

statements about objectives of resource room planning; teachers 

indicated how import afnt each objective was to their current 

jDrbgrammihg efforts. The second section requested information about 

the student pbjDulatibh served by the teachers. The last section 

included questions about the actual resource room program.. I 

Comparative Study of Formative Evaluation Effects (RR 88^ 96, 97, 111, 
116, 121) 

Ah experimental -cdhtrdl cdmparisdh was cdhdlicted during 1981-82 
to determine the effects of training teachers in the use df continuous 
direct measures in reading on student achievement and the structure of 
the learning environment. The subjects included three different 
samples; these are described below. After extensive training in the 
use of .direct measurement procedures , teachers were directed to 
measure experimental students daily using one-minute timed samples of 
reading from the student*s curriculum, to develop lEP long-range goals 
and short-term objectives, and to use the data to evaluate the 
instructional program, over ihe entire school year. Visits by 
observers and frequent phone contacts provided feedback to the 
teachers bh the accuracy bf their imjDlementatibh of the measures. 

Both exjDerimental and cbhtrbl subjects were administe^^ed twb 
achievement measures (timed samples and subtests frbrri a standardized 
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test) and the Structure of Instruction Rating Scale. In addition, the 
Accuracy of Implement atidh Rating Scale was completed for experimental 
subjects. The Structure df Implementation Rating Scale (SIRS) was 
designed to measure the degree of structure of the instructional 
lesson that a student received. The observers rated 12 factors on a 
scale df 1 (low) to 5 (high). Inter-rater agreement was high (;92); 
in addition^ the reliability of the SIRS as indicated by measures of 
homogeneity- was .86. The Accuracy of Implementation Rating Scale 
(AIRS) was designed to assess the degree of implemehtatibh of the 
continuous direct measures. The AIRS consisted of 12 items rated on a 
1 (low) to 5 (high) scale. Parts of the scale require direct 
observation whereas other items on the checklist are completed by 
' inspection of student readir<5 graphs and reading lEP forms. The 
reliability of the AIRS as indexed by internal consistency of items 
was .62, which is adequate for research purposes. ^) 

Sample 1 (RR" 88, 116, 121) . The subjects were 40 grade 1-8 
students in a rUral educational codperative, representing- 20 
experimental-cdntrdl matched pairs. Three fourths of the students 
were boys and the mean grade level of the students was 3.8. All 
subjects were functioning dramatically Below their peers in reading. 
The stUc^ehts were studied in the resource room setting; their teachers 
were seven special education resource teachers whose experience ranged 
from two to six years. 

Sample 2 (RR 96, 9ZJ^ . A total of 39 special education teachers 
and their students, from a large urban school district in the eastern 
part of the U.S., participated in the study. Most of the teachers 
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were female; stadents selected from theVr aseloads read abdat three 
years below grade- level (fifth grade). Students were in programs for 
the embtiohany handicapped; or the braih-ihjured, or were placed in 
resource. rooms. 

Sample 3 (RR 111, 116> 121) . The subjects were 38 elementary 
grade 1-5 students in a suburban school district. Molt of the 
students (84%) were male. 

Survey of Regular EdUcefti on Teachers Who Had Referred Students for 
Psychoeducational Evaluarion (RR 91) - 

Duririg 1980-81^ 105 elementary regular classroom teachers 
completed referral surveys at the time they referred students for 
psychoeducational evaluations. ftinety-one percent of the teacher 
sample was female; the average number of years of teaching experience 
was 11.4 (range = 1-35 yrs.). The average class size per teacher was 
25 students. The teachers were from 14 public school districts within 
10 states distributed across the four regions of the United States. 
Suburban, urban, and rural school districts were included. ^ School 
district administrators served as contact liaisons between researchers 

and schools. Principals asked teachers read a letter describing 

----- _ - ' _- - - - - -I . . _ 

the study at the time they initiated a referral, and if interested in 

participating^ to complete the. survey and return it directly to the 

investigators. 

A two-page survey fbrin was Used to elicit information about the 
referred students. In addition to rating the referred student 
relative to his/her reading group classmates, each teacher provided 
information regardlog six factors: (a) reasons for referral, (b) 
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causes of -the student's school difficulties, (c) interventions 
attempted within the classroom before referral, (d) desired outcomes 
from the referral, (e) desired outcomes from the assessment, and (f) 
desired changes in the referred student's behavior. Ratings of 
students relative to reading group peers were made on a scale of 1 to 
5 across several dimensions: functioning within the group, 
fuhctioning as typical of the group, ability to learn, speed of 
learning, motivation, behavior, maturity, and judgment. A free- 
response format was used to obtain infbrmatibri on the six factors. 
Inten^tibn Study oh Increasing Academic Responding Time (RR 139) 

During 1982-83, eight teachef-s in two suburban elementary schools 
participated in a year-long intervention project on increasing 

v^studerits' academic engaged time. In each school^ four teachers were 
selected by the building principal from teachers volunteering to 
participate in the project. Of the four teachers in. each school, ^wo 
attended ihservice preseTitations and also were observed after the 
ihservice to monitor their students' academic responding time. The 
other two teachers in each school attended the same ihservice 
presentations and their classrooms were observed following the\ 
inservices; additionally, they received feedback consultation based on 
the classroom observation results. Thus, four teachers participated 

^ in the treatment condition of ihservice only, and four participated in 
the treatment condition of ihservice plus feedback cbhsultatidn. Six 
of the teathers taught in the primary grades (first through third) and 
two. taught in the intermediate grades (fourth through sixth). Seven 
teachers were female. 
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Comparative Study of Pre-Referral Ihtervehtibhs (RR 140) 

During 1982-83^ three schools f2 elementary, 1 jiihibr high) 
participated in a study oh the effects of implementing a pre-referral 
intervention system. In this system^ consul tatibh^ observation^ arid 
intervention occurred before a student entered the typical referral 
for assessment phase. . 

A survey assessing teachers' beliefs about special services and 
teachers' experiences and preferences about the referral ^to-placemente ^ 
process was completed in the fall and spring of the school year. In 
addition referral rates were tabulated at the beginning of the school 
year, midway through the school year and at the end of the school year 
for both the current year (1982-83) and the previous year (1981-82). 
Data were analyzed to determine both (a) the effect of the prereferral 
intervention on referral rates as compared to the previous year, and 
(b) the extent tc which changes in teachers' attitudes occurred over 
the school year. 

Survey of Special Educati bri . Directbrg ^ori Assessmerit arid 

Decision-Making Practices ^ (RR 14) 

■y 

During 1979^ 100 directors of special education from 49 states 
provided iriformatibn on assessment and dec is ion -male inq practices in 

their school districts. Their schooV districts were located in rural* 

\ 

. _ _ _ ^ _ . _ _ _ . _ _ _ _ . _ - _ 

urban, and suburban settings* and varied* widely in total populatitin 
served and number of pupils attending elementary, classes. Elementary 
class enrollment ranged from less than 100 pupils ta over 50,000 
pupils. The average per-pupil expenditure for regular education 
services was J1391.24; the average expenditure for special: education 
services was $2205.50. 
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in addition to obtaining bacJcgretind inforfriatiGh about tHe scHbbl 
district, the survey elicited information on fa) the lypica^ 
' composition of the teams involved in maicirig screening, olacemer>ti an^ 

instructional progranSiffg decisions, (bj the seqbehce of steps in the 
assessment arid dectsipn-mafeing process, ft) factors thdught to 
influence the outcome of the team decSsidn-making process* and (d) 
general concerns regarding placement teaf^i decision maS:ing and the 
development of the individualized educational plan (IFPl, 
instructional Planning Surveys (RR 27, 30) 

Two samples of teachers and school psychologists «e?-*v sjrveyeri 
during 1979-80 regarding the use of assessment procedures in planninq 
instructional programs for handicapped students. Tfie first sample was 
considered Ic be a pilot study sample. 

In the oildt study, a group of 79 Lf) lead teachers, coordinators 
and supervit^ofs^ and a gii^'oup of 36 school psychologists were^ asked to 
(a) identify the types of information they cdrisldered useful for 
instructional planning for handicapped studerits, and (b) indicate the 
greatest need of LD students. ftH participants were from Hlhnesdta* 
The majority of the* teachers were female arid the. average years of 
teaching experience was 13.?. The majority of school psychologists 
were mal^ arid the average number of years as practlilrig psychologists 
was 6.3; about one-third iridicated they had an average of three years 
teaching experience. Half of the teachers, comdleted a on^-^oage survey 
that asked them to raitk order a list of assessmerit procedures in terrfs 
of ' their usefulness fo^r iristructibrial planning. Tn? remafning 
teachers and all school psychologists completed a one-paqc free- ^ 
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response 'survey on wh»:ch they listed 10 assessme-^t p»*ocedures fn ranV 
orM^ Accord ino to tHgir Usefu in^'^.t • All tedcher^:r 0s>cHo1oqi5ts 
also ranjce.'i four listed noeds of ID students (acai'^^U' skTits^ 
c'a';s^oc'i^ Dehavfor^ self-i^tiaijet and ^otHer*"). 

The second tjamp'e^ l/tcludea a riaUdnai ^ainple of 53 s<(hool 
p'rycno?ogHt§ ^^d 1^ reguUr* educat-^dn teacHe^'i^. The school 
P<^.ycHo1o^t<f narfefv. wo e ranaof?>1y selected frm*^ tn^ rnmbPr^hVp list 
fcti^ tHe fltst^ur^al Assoc ^atlQii for School ?sycho^oqist$, Smce a 
f^c^t uinv? hie H^t of elementary school ledchers wss unavailable, tne 
na^es of ^^eT}fTni;try ^c^aoi^ #et*?^ randomiy setecie<^ from a directory of 
U.S, s<:''^oo^-, , 'ind 5 ^'j-tter ms f>ent to the or^tic^paJ 'Hmctinq him or 
^'e** to rando-^ly select :5 classroom teacher to complete the survey* 
?^o^^OH-?iP V<?n^»rs were e^r?loyed. The school psychologHts were from 
?^ dif-er^-^t sttUos; th^ teachers were fr^ 27 different states^ 
s^riou'i psycHo^oqHt? w&re instructed to 10 devices or Sata 

coi'^ft^on 0»-o^:€'dofes they po$t ofte-^ dse t'n assessments cbndijcteo ta 
r 'i^i instruct >o^a^ orograrfj^i for handicapped students* Teaeher^^ -ere 
ifistructe^i to ^-^t thi? ID devices or fjlata ealleetlbri procedures they^ 
f^n-f ^ost usefj^ for bf^r.nti^.g ^nstriict^^Ghal programs f<5r hand^capoed 
stiK^^Kit^. 36?^ tejcH#>r:i and school psycho tocj^sts were instructed to 
iHifxk about tHe previ(jus school year when thev developed their lists^ 
to bp. i6^t'^f^c^ and to "'st devices fn order, tieglnnlnq with thie one 
of qre:^'e^t vau;^.. ^ 

Survey of rJassroo^f Teachers about Profess t onsil Education Tra f/i i ng 

D;ir!(ng tH^ faU of 1980^ ele^rtentary 3ind secondary teachers f^-om 

onrf metropolUan school district attending a iiorRshop were asked to 

- 
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provide ihp.\r opinions about the edocatlbrial ' programs in which -they 

^Qr3 trained. WhMe ^tendance at the wbrlfcshbp was mahdatbryi 

completion of th^ '^Teacher Survey!* during the workshop was voluntary. 

The greatest percentage bf the 148 responding teachers (4555) were 

f _ __ ___ _ 

cert 1 Med in elementary edocatibhi The level of education ranged from 

^ bachelor's degree (6-^?) to a specialist or doctorate (1.4%); about 

one-fifth of the teachers field a mastarls degree. 

_. __ ._ __ _ __ 

A ene^page survey was developed to examine the extent to which 

%, 

teachers* trairiirig prep^^red theip to recognise and teach students With 
special brbblems^ .Items. were presented in a multiple-choice format, 
with the choices being good, fair^ or poor. The survey was 
distrih'jted • to the participants at the beginning of the workshop and 
turned in on a voluntary basis at the conclusion of the workshop. In 
addition to analyses conducted on the total group of subjects, 
responses from two groups af teachers {5 or less yearS of teaching 
experience vs. 10 or more yea>*s of teaching experience) were compared. 
Case Study livv^ stigat ^w (RR 76) ^ '/ 

during 1980-81, 174 elementary teachers reviewed a case study oh 
a third grade male studeht exhibiting either unmanageable behavior^ 
socially immature behavior, br perceptual difficulties within j the 
classroom; Eighty-six percent of the sample was female and §5^ were 
between the ages bf 26 and 44. Host (92%) of the teachers taught in 
public schools; the*distributibn of participants from various types of 
corSnuhities (e.g., suburban, urbahV rural) and grade levels j^«-7) was 
relatively even. Teachers from each state, with the exceptiorf of 
Alfiska, were represented, two-thirds of the subjects had completed 
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bachelor's or master's degrees and 40% had completed coursewdrk in 
special education. | 

The teachers were assigned a specil^ic student summary (i.e^^ 
immature,^ unmanageable, perceptual) according "to the order of receipt 

of their signatures agreeing to participate in the study. The 

^ ^ 

materials were sent in two separate mailings. The first set of 

materials included^ the student case study and an Actions to Be Jaken 

survey. In thfs survey, teachers' responses to each of 40 statements 



about ^ihtervehtibh were solicited. Each treatment alternative was 
presented in a sentence tb^ which the' teacher was to indicate ""degrees 
of agreement (i.e., 5), or disagreement (i.e., 1) bh a 1 tb 5 scale,. 
The 40 intervention chbices ranged frbrri those in wHicih the classrbbm 
teacher wbuld have primary responsibility, to those suggesting shared 
respdnsibil ity^ to tFvose where the teacher would have . hd 
responsibility in implementation. The teacher then was sent -a 

Disturbing Behavior Checl^ist 11^ Rotter's- Internal-External Sc'ale^ 



and a demographic information form. 

A two-week time limit was suggested for completing each set of 
materials; both a follow-up lettei* and postcard were used to encourage 
the subjects to return completed materials. The final sample included 
approximately equivalent . numbers of" teachers who received and 
evaluated the immature (N=57), unmanageable (N^58), and perceptual 
(N=59) students. - • ' " 

Test Review: Extending e Test fbr Diagnostic Purposes (RR 5) 

During 1978-79, arfr- assbciate of the Institute analyzed the 
mathematics subtest/ of a : pbpular standardized test and then 
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represented its content in a format siriiilar to that Used in diagnostic 

math tests. An error analysis matrix was developed; it was^applied ^ 

— • / \ 

"^e mathematics performance of a sixth grade student. 

eomp^rative Stady of Teachers' Sbal Setting Strategies on Student 
Achievement (RR 61^ * 

Buring 1979-80, 20 special education Vesborce; teachers from a 
midwesterri metropolitan area participated in a l^-week study^d 

examine the effects ^on student reading acHievement of Kal goal. sUe 

_ f_ . _ J - - J 

. aihd data-utilization rule^ and (b) measurement freQUency. . rhe 

- » 

majority of teacHens were female; they h^, an average of 9.6 years, 
teaching experience^ Each teachgf sel^ted four to s-x students from 
his/her caseload^ result irtq in a student sample of 98 boys and 20 
^irls. ~ The students' mean age wa^ 10.3 years; tHe^r mean gr^ide level 
was 3,9. ' > 

V Teachers w»re random ity assigned lo one of tv^o exper i?T>entai 
treatment groups for tHe pu**t)Dse of measuring student progress t 
Long-Term Goal • HedSuren?ent (ITGM) or Short -T^rni G03l Keasure^^nt 
(STGM), In LTGM* teac??ers tested '^turJents* oral re-^dtng perforSc^nce 
bj? Administering a 3d-leconci >*6rd recognHtO'V te^t cd^prHed o*' ?5 
v^ords randomly selected fro<n the Ur-it^ set of -Kords to l*Titrd<5uceri 
wjthiin rhe 12-**eek study- Teac^^rs in tSis condUton ^er^^ required to 
make an instrudtl'onal fnterventfon e^cry IS days, !h t^e SIGH qrbud, 
teachers tested a student^s reading berfdraarice by administering a 
3G-sec6nd word reepgnft^bn test cOTprJsed of ^5 Words that included ^ 
voeabalary wsrds introduced Jn the current Instructional period plus 
worrfs sampled from preceding stories. Teachers compared the student *s 
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derf drtnance -igalnst ^5 S^iort-tCrtn alrf^l^?le ^eiai^^i to ^?^e current short* 

teacHef^s rartdojnjy iS^'-'Q'iod't^ieir studen*^ id onc' of tHrc-g ^rSduency of 
rr^^in-j^'e'^i^nt COnr^n toils:. IdUy^ «errKty, or pre^post ^asure^nt^ 

Our^ng iHe "rst, , sf^v^nth^ arid t^e^ft^^ ^ee^s o*' ihe^iuiJy* toivtHers 
ijdT^iin i^ter-^d Cuf'T^culu^-^^^s^d r?H?JiSurc$ (t>olH >ror,i rt^cogrfU^nn .ind oral 
r^j^cJtnd D^sxages) to all $tud«ms t^e study,, 

T1lie ^^ t^l4^f^& ^^!^Ut -j^j 4^udg^^^^ (PR 66^ 

nurjng I9SQ-SK ^ national samnle of 127 teac^iers orovtded 
n^f D-.-f^it ion se-^^er^i facto'-s related to the^r beliefs about in 
siudf?r,tf. and t'^'^truct^j^na? procedures that work iherrs, ^he 

i^yx^'Qr^ vi^f-e froc. J6 states, the Oistrfct 6? ColomSta* ^nd Canada^ 



__ _ '__ ^ - ■ 

l^^c/r\c>'f^ wer^ ^rklrtQ ifUJT et^ent^ry sttudents^ and r?>gst were 

A t>*o-pa9e ^drvey form ellcUed linforrndt bSri on me teachers 
be'^^?fs about ID staciehts and effective ^nstriftrtipnal Interventions* 
V5*^ free-respGhse uefns asfeed for descrttuions of: (al niajor 
Chi?- 'jcter Ut :cs of 10 tudehts, -b]. -^^ijor reasoH^ chi^drsn becm^ 10^ 
(c) ^r^fbrfnat 5do n.Dst Useful in detertn^n^nq lev^eT anp mount of service 
rieeded by 10 stadehts. Id) what works best for tedcttoa, '•M<l*n9 to LH 
stuile?^t^. (eV what works best for^ teacH^q mat>i^atics t^LO students^ 
artfj (f) what KOrks best for teaching written language to LO students. 

1 __> i 

each response to the^^e itejns^, subjects were instructed to indicate 
>f the^r^in 

train^no," or other h 7be survey also presented seven staternehts abbot 



the rnajor soruce of the^r information (experience^ books and joornals*^ 



eg 



of them on a four-point scale from "strongly agree" to "strbrigly 
disagree*" In addition, subjects were asked to indicate the extent to 
which 15 student characteristics were a problem in wbrRihg with bH 
youngsters, using a four-point scale frbiri "very significant problem" 
to "not a problem." Finally, the survey asked subjects to provide 



information about their backgrounds^ the programs in which the^ were 
teaching, the children served, arid their school distri^ict criteria for 
c1ass5f icatibri of a studerit as LD. 

Experimental Ebmparisbri of Self-Mariaqemerit Strategies (RR 115^ 11^) 

During 1981-32, the effects of studerit charting a^d student 

_ _ _ - 

selection of irstructibrial activities were examiried. In addition, the 
nature of stuoerit-selected activities was cnrn^r^ to the natifpis of 
teacher-selected activities. Forty-two elementary resource room 
students from a ru? special education cooperative participated in 
the study. They w^re selected from the caseloads of 8 resource 

_ ■_ 

teachers who had agreed; to participate in the study. 
Observation^^J4an aqement Strategies and Misb ehavior (RR 133) 

during l.9?52-8^, observ^itions w^re conducted to asse^ the type of 
manwiVr- -..i'^ techniques used control behavior. Subjects were six 
teachers In a program for ehildv*$»r* tiHb . oe^n referred for 
Snap jrcpr iate behavior in the eli^s>rbbm* Cbs^^ vt ibns occurred three 
t^mes /during th^ fall* Ker ralat ianal analyse Se^^a Used to determine 



the rslatibhships ^morig teacher beHwi;^^'n. arid between teacher 
beh<:ivibr arid measnrps n'" student !nHb.?ntivia.'" . 
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